
Due To GW Error 100 
Will Stay At YMC A 


Due to an increase in enrollment, the GW Housing Office has had to 
contract 100 spaces, or two floors, in the YMCA on 19th and G Sts., N.W. to 
accommodate incoming students. , 

According to Housing Director Ann Webster, the increase in students re- 
questing housing space was contrary to the Univesity's predictions, which 
were based on national trends. However, she said, she expects the present 
space to be sufficient and added that “seeking additional space would be a 
mistake based on this phenomenon." 

The International Monetary Fund assumed ownership of Adams Hall 
earlier this month as' the result of a five-year old agreement with GW, but 
Webster said that in those five years, the University has had time to assess 

its housing needs and it was felt that 
Yi mm no replacement for Adams was 

necessary. In fact, she said, Adams 
was half-empty last semester. 

■g^- ' Webster said that because fewer 

I WhCTCQSG > people were dropping out of Univer- 
sity housing than anticipated in 
wt | • I June, there is a temporary overcom- 

n explained mitment. It isalso housing policy to 
A ' be technically overcommitted for the 

fall semester in the summer due to 
by Mark Toor the rate of drops before school 

• ;i ‘ /*- Asst. New* Editor begins, she said. In fact, the rate of 

Concern mounted over dropping drops for Julyhas already increased 
enrollments last spring, as the considerably. 

Board of Trustees was forced "to pass The University* is charging the 

an austerity budget because tuition male and female students staying 
revenues fell 5500,000 below ex- at the Y 5875 for the school year for 
pectations. Now, however, enroll- double room occupancy. According 

ment in all schools is back up to to the regular rate for a room at the 
previous levels, according to George Y. it would cost 51788 for an eight 
. Stoner, associate director of Admis- month school year. Webster ex- 
sions. plained, however, that there was a 

"We expect aborit 930 new special student rate, and - that the 
freshmen at the moment” for the 5875 figure “was clpse Jo what they 
fall, said Stoner, not including more (the Y) are charging us.” 
than fifty now enrolled in summer That price is also the same for 
school. Enrollment of freshmen in every dormitory d.ouble room on 
Columbian College is 809 as op- campus except for those iri Craw- 
posed to 677 last year;, in the School ford Hall which are limited to 
of Engineering 31, as opposed to 20 sophomores, juniors, and seniors, 
last year; and in the School of She said the few dollars extra 
Goverpment and Business Admin- charged by the University was ln- 
istration 89 as compared to 68 last tended to cover additional services 
year. Incoming transfers are up 20 provided by the University and to 
percent. cover any damages which were “over 

The Admissions Office did not and above normal wear and tear.” 
expect the turnaround, said Stoner, As of last Friday, only 40 students October 1 
and does not really know what had sent in their agreement to stay The Ut 
caused it. ”1 guess we just hit the at the Y. The deadline is Friday, and tices to th 
bottom last year,” he said. There those who don’t wish to stay there un j ts | ast 
was a turning away from urban will have their 5100 deposit re- i ran ian e 
(See ENROLLMENT, p. 3) funded. Webster said. but three 


The Reflecting Pool holds more than dirty water as at the Festival of American Folk Life near the Lincoln 

waders take a break to cool off during recent festivities Memorial, (photo by Karin Epstein) 
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Barron Proposes Internal Restraint 


Washington metropolises. He adds that there 
is no plot involved here, rather, it is partly the 
consequence of the corporate setup of net- 
work news, partly the availability of people in 
influential positions, and partly the fact that 
journalists discuss newsworthiness with each 
other." 

Barron calls this phenomenon, as it occurs 
in Washington, the "Sans Souci School of 
Journalism" because "news is what those who 
eat at Sans Souci restaurant decide is news." 

Barron is uneasy about the position of the 
Washington Post in Washington, as the only 
morning daily newspaper competing with the 
only daily evening newspaper, the Star-News 
which is in financial trouble. "There isn’t any 
thoughtful person who can view' that situation 
without alarm." he said. 

Barron is also unhappy with the school of 
journalism critics who say; "The situation of 
American journalism is terrible! — Don’t do 
anything about it." He feels there must be 
more discussion of the problems of the media. 
He praised the New York Times Op-Ed page 
and the Post's ombudsmen and added, “I’d 
hate to see criticism stilled because the most 
public critic was not as he should have been.”’ 
referring to former Vice-President Spiro 
Agnew. 

When Barron first was confronted with. the 
idea of a national or local press council, 
Barron said he thought "the chicken thieves 

{Sm BARRON, p. 2] 


ruling in his own case is “the last word on the 
subject." 

Barron does think the philosophical impact 
of the ruling is important, especially the re- 
action of the press. In recent speaking en- 
gagements, he says, he has seen some impact 


by Mark Schlelfstein 
Associate Editor 

While Prof, Jerome Barron of GW’s 
National Law Center feels the Supreme 
Court’s unanimous decision against his argu- 
ment for a “right to reply” definition of the 
First Amendment is not the last word on the 
subject, he has shifted his efforts to reforming 
the press from the inside. 

“If we don’t have government restraint on 
thq press, then there must be internal re- 
straint on the press,” Barron said in an inter- 
view recently. “I think I’m going to give more 
thought to that.” 

Barron spoke of the recent incident in 
which John Ehrlichman’s wife was hit by a TV 
camera, and the harassment of Jackie 
Kennedy in recent years by a photographer as 
examples of poor press responsibility. “It’s an 
open question, the extent to which a journalist 
can be called to account." he said. 

- Up until a recent Supreme Court decision 
handed down at the same time as the "Right 
to Reply" ruling, Bajron said. "The law of 
libel was so eviscerated that people didn’t 
have an opportunity to deal with assault of 
reputation." He added that he felt the Court 
played the new libel ruling, which loosens the 
ability of a person to prove libel, against the 
decision in his own case. Citing the lib^l case 
as an exampletthat case reversed a ruling that 
tightened the libel law only four years ago), 
Barron said he did not think the unanimous 


Prof . Jerome Barron 

on the press from this case. "No doubt it has 
made newsrooms more thoughtful." he said. 

Barron has views about other areas of the 
media aside from the press. ’Tve always 
wondered why. if you watch ABC. CBS and 
NBC evening news, you find the news is the 
same on each." he said, adding that the same 
went for stories carried by Time and 
Newswtvk magazines. He calls this pheno- 
menon "News from Nowhere" explaining that 
this was the title of a book on the subject by 
E. J. Epstein. 

The problem. Barron says is the centraliza- 
tion of newsmaking in the New York and 
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Chem ‘Crisis’ 


New Test for 

Federal 
Civil Service 


Came Close 
At Corcoran 


The Federal Service Entrance 
Examination, the principal means 
of entering the Federal job market, 
has been replaced after 19 years 
with a new five-part test called the 
Professional and Administrative Ca- 
reer Examination (PACE), the U.S. 
Civil Service Commission an- 
nounced in June. 

The, first two parts of the new test 
will measure the ability of the ap- 
plicant to analyze and interpret 
reading material and analyze the 
applicant's ability to discover un- 
derlying relationships between dif- 
ferent collections of data. 

The third section tests the 
applicant's ability to analyze and 
reason given factual material, while 
the fourth part is a test of the ap- 
plicant’s mathematic abilities. 

The final part tests the ap- 
plicant's ability to solve problems 
when all of the facts needed are not 
given. 

■ The Commission at the same time 
announced that the test would not 
be used to select any more manage- 
ment intern candidates, for at least 
the first year, due to a large backlog 
of eligible candidates from previous 
years. 

The previous provisions for recog- 
nizing outstanding scholarship will 
also differ. All candidates will be 
required to take the written test re- 
gardless of class standing. Appli- 
cants who rank in the upper 10 per- 
cent of their graduating classes, or 
who have a- 3.5 grade point average 
on a 4.0 scale will continue to be 
eligible for special consideration in 
the examination. 

The first exam is planned for 
November, 1974. with subsequent 
exams to be scheduled monthly 
■ from January through May of 1975. 


Campus Security demonstrated 
its expertise at crowd control late > 
last month as hundreds of people 
filled the sidewalks of 21st St. to 
gain a look at the Metropolitan Po- 
lice Bomb Squad. The police and fire 
departments, in coordination with 
GW Security, gave lunching stud- 
ents, faculty, and administrators a 
few moments of excitement as 
Corcoran Hall, the chemistry build- 
ing, was evacuated for the removal 
of six gallons of isopropyllether, a 
chemical with potentially dangerous 
properties. 

On a routine inspection, a repre- 
sentative from the Hartford Insur- , 
ance Grotip survey team expressed 
concern about the chemical, saying 
that the people in Corcoran were 
''sitting on a bomb.” 

Prof. A. D. Britt, chairman of the 
Chemistry Department, said he felt 
that all of the commotion was 
unnecessary and that there was a 
general overreaction to the chemi- 
cal's. storage. “The danger was a ■ 
potential one." 6ritt said, “not an 
immediate one." ’ ' * 

Byron M. Matthai, assistant di- 
rector of Security, and Armand R. 

Levasseur, GW’s safety officer, both 
stressed that the fuss was a 
precautionary measure. Levasseur 
said, "We don't want to take any 
unnecessary risks in moving the 
chemical." 

The police deemed it, necessary to 
make three trips, taking hearlv four 
hours, to dispose of the isopropyl- 
lether. Security reported that there 
were no difficulties in transporting 
'the chemickl. 

The isopropyllether was deemed 
to be dangerous not because of 
faulty care or storage by the Chem- Berman said that the reason for the firings was “to 
istry Department, but rather due to bust the union. Overwork and understaffing — this was 
the advanced age of the chemical, the crime committed, not sitting in the hospital lobby,” 


The removal of potentially dangerous chemicals from Corcoran Hall had Campus Security and the D.C. Fire 

Department out en masse, (photo by Karin Epstein) 

2 7 Remain Fired 

Hospital Worker Loses Appeal 


Berman said. “1 was there for the purpose of getting a 
union election." „ , ti . 

Berman added (hat the demonstrators had -been 
trying to improve conditions at the hospital tor the pa- 
tients. >' ' \ 

He said his own firing may have been due to an 
altercation he had with a doctor over union activities. 
Most of the doctors at the hospital oppose the •'onion, 
according to Berman. He maintained throughout the 
meeting that he had been fired on a trivial charge to 
camouflage the greater issue of whether the union will 
represent the hospital workers. 

O'Leary seldom spoke during- the meeeting, but at 
one point said Berman had been “creating a disturb- 
ance.” . " 

The decision to uphold the firing of Berman camC In 
a closed session on the second day of the grievance 
committee's meeting. All of the members of the 
committee refused to discuss the decision or how it had 
been reached. A hospital official said he knew of no 
plans to reinstate any of . the other fired hospital em- 
ployees, although he Said the hospital would abide by 
any grievance committee decision. 

Hospital Administrator Donald Novak and other 
hospital officials were unavailable for comment. 


Press Critic Alters Reform, Tactics 

BARRON, from p.l] 


Turning to suburban weeklies, how is the reader to know the 

Barron said that in terms of a journalist didn't make up the 

national marketplace “they don’t story?" 

cut much ice — it's like comparing Concerning the recent controversy 
apples with oranges" to think of about leaks by government officials 

them as an answer to the decline of to newsmen, Barron says, “It takes 

the metropolitan daily paper, He two to tango. They had to be leaked 

dismissed most as shoppers guides to somebody." He said that while 

and said the only paper he terms the Watergate revelations had poin- 

successful in the suburbs is Long ted to the need for new inquiries into 

Island. New York's Newsday. legal ethics,- it also showed a need to 

Barron agrees with the idea of a study the ethics of other areas 

qualified privilege for newsmen, the including journalism, 

right not to name the source of “I'm not saying there should be 
information for a story, if the source licenses for journalists, I'm opposed 
feels he will be jeopardized. “I don't ■ to the licensing of journalists, but 
think the press should be an arm of I’d like to see a lot less smugness on 
the government." the part of important voices in 

He said he feels the privilege journalism.” 

should be protected unless it can be Journalists' rights are important, 
shown that some grave threat to life he said, but personal rights are also 

or national security is at stake, with important. “Why should a hostage 

the decision up to the court. Barron release be in a TV ‘studio’?" Barron 

draws the line though, at absolute said referring to the recent escape of 

privilege. "If privilege is absolute, seven hostages from the Federal 

, * Courthouse. “Why should victims 

be punished twice?" 


have elected a committee to prose- 
cute the chicken thieves." The New 
York Times then came out with an 
editorial stand saying that they 
would not participate in the council 
in their area and resented the idea of 
outsiders criticizing the Times. 

“If a medium with growing power 
felt it should not be under. voluntary 
criticism then that’s a very danger- 
ous situation," Barron said. He 
changed his view in support of the 
councils, saying they were better 
than nothing. 
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Dedicated Prof 


Prof. Astere E. Claeyssen* believes that, “everyone is so Indifferent because 
they have spent too much time binding themselves’ when they should be 
losing themselves by getting caught up with others.” (photo by Drew 
Trachtenberg! 

Rise Limits Money Woes 

ENROLLMENT, from p. 1 tion on them to schools looking for 
education, he explained, but due to students with their qualifications, 
a number of factors, trends are now Through this service, the Uniyer- 
changing back. sit y was able to send applications. 

With the impact, of the energy , to several thousand more students." 
crisis, Stoner said, students do not and is now conducting a study tp see 
want to be “isolated in a small how many new students were 
campus environment.” GW, . he brought to GW by the service, 
said, has also done more, and better, T!)e Admissions Office' also Con- 
recruiting than in the past. ,, ' ducted a mailing campaign that was 

Last year, said Stondr, , GW '"not just efficient, but humanized." 
subscribed to the Selective Student according to Stoner. Students and 
Search Service (SSSS), run by the faculty members mailed letters tp 
Education Testing Service (ETS)i and called prospective students 
which conducts the Scholastic Apti- informing them of specific aspects 
tude Tests (SAT). of the University. / 

The University sent information. / Stoner . denied that academic 
such as majors offered and average standards had been lowered in order 
SAT scores desired, to the SSSS, to swell the number of entering 
which then matched prospective freshmen. “The per cent admitted 
freshmen who met those qualiftca- over the per cent applied did not 
tions. The prospects had checked a change over last year." he said, 
box on their SAT application form "Denials were slightly up— there 
authorizing ETS to send informa- were just more applications. 


Unlike so many other professors. Claeyssens does not, 
condescend towards his students. “1 respect what each 
of my students try to do." said Claeyssens, which goes a 
long way in explaining why he is one of the most 
popular, respected and successful teachers at GW. 

"i really hate grading papers." Claeyssens said, "but 
I take each one damned seriously. And I've never had a 
student argue with me about a grade." 

“Teaching is the hardest thing I could ever do," he 
noted without self-pity. “The satisfaction is purely in. 
tangible." Despite the difficulties, he is able to 
rationalize the situation that he has placed himself in. 
and try to make the best of it. “In teaching there are 
clear thallenges and opportunities." he philosophised, 
"to make some sort of impact by coping with a known 
actuality." 

“I've never walked into or out of a classroom feeling 
that I’ve really accomplished what I wanted to" he said. 
“All of us can never do enough." 
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Editorials 

Not Available for Comment 

Our reporters have been having increasing difficulty 
obtaining information from University administrators, which 
we fail to understand. During the past three weeks, as has 
continually been the case, our reporters have made repeated 
phone calls and found officials away from their desks. No calls 
were returned by these -officials, despite countless messages 
having been left. . 

Critics of the press have often charged journalists with not 
objectively reporting both sides of every story. While the 
Hatchet has been subject to such criticism in the past, it 
should be pointed out that our reporters have not been lax in 
their efforts. Rather, it is the fault of University 
administrators who make themselves unavailable. 

The following administrators, among others, have not had 
the common courtesy to return out calls: ... > 

Vice President and Treasurer Charles E. Diehl 
Vice President for Administration JJ. John Cantini 
Dean of the School of Engineering and Applied Science 
Harold Liebowitz • 

Hospital Administrator Donald C. Novak ' '* ' 

This does not, however, hold true for every administrator. 
Some administrators, such as Atm Webster, director of 
Housing, have been very cooperative and hfelpful in our efforts 
to report tye news. - r 

We hope that someday soon our phones 'will ring, and we' 

• will be able to drop the many “unavailable for comment” 
phrases too often found in our news pages. 

, Housing Overcommitment 

During the summed months, when just about all University 
offices are working at half speed, it’s nice to see one^— the' 
Housing Office — working with the same intensitjLas always. 
Except for one significant drawback: the Housing Office is 
plodding along with the same reckless abandon that has 
caused so much antagonism from students over the past year. 

Their faulty estimations as to the number of students who 
would desire to live in the dormitories for the upchming year, 
especially in light of the recent sale of Adams Hall to the 
International Monetary Fund, has resulted in a drastic 
shortage of on-campus housing. This shprtage . has 
necessitated the Housing Office to contract space for 100 
- students in the YMCA (see story, p. 1), reject further 
applications, and return non-refundable housing deposits. 

This will undoubtedly result in a significant loss of housing 
revenue, but this fact is of relatively little importance when 
compared to the other factors involved. The housing 
overcommitment will not only rob many students of the 
opportunity to enjoy and experience dormitory life, but it will 
also force them to become outsiders to the GW community. 
The YMCA, though nearby, is not within the boundries of the 
“campus. v ' 

This University cannot afford to be so casual in casting off 
its \students. At a University where the campus is almost 
nop-existent to begin with, forcing students, many of them 
freshmen, to live off-campus is inexcusable. 

The Housing Office, which without question works with 
good intentions in mind, must reevaluate its options for the 
future so that students are never again denied the privilege of 
dormitory life and forced to live outside the boundaries of the 
campus. 

IHATCHETI 


Kim-Andrew Elliott 

Pedestrian 


Summer in Washington has brought the usual major 
influx of sidewalk pamphleteers, each devoted to saving 
the rest of us with’the aid of one of thousands of 
possible doctrines or ideologies. Although the present 
local efforts of persuasion and proselytization are no- 
where near the scope of the infamous invasion of the 
Moon people ’last October, they are still prevalent 
enough to disrupt the daily routine of an innocent 
passerby. . , • " 

I spend many hours each week traversing the streets 
of D.C. and therefore have received more than my share 
of flustering encounters with literature-laden disciples 
of this or that. I don't know if this was a dream or just a 
very hazy day ,jn my life, but one recent personal ex- * 
perience stands-out as an example of what the urban 
idea-vendors are capable of; 

1 was strolling from the vicinity of the White House 
to the Dupont Circle area. This mpani that 1 would be 
using Connecticut Avenue, a prime gathering place fo 
all sorts of itenerant propagandists. / 

"Jesus loves ya, buddy!" proclaimed my first contact, 
a member of one of the Jesus People squads. He was a 
full-fledged, card carrying, properly uniformed, regula- 
tion hippie, reminiscent of the late sixties. 1 smiled in 
appreciation of his low-key approach but continued 
walking. 

I encountered another Christian contemporary on 
the red-bricked walkway of Lafayette Park, 'this time a 
young girl with long, straight, blond hair, a full-length 
skirt, and a dreamy, innocent air (all female Jesus 
freaks have Exactly the same characteristics). "Get with 
Jesus, man," she squeaked in a voice that indicated 
that she Was definitely high on religion. 

■the third prong of the Jesus offensive was motorized. 
4 panel truck with huge loudspeakers was rolling down 
H Street. "Jesus loves me!" the truck blared. "Jesus 
loves you and the guy next to you!" Then the truck 
started making requests of the H Street pedestrians. 
“Raise your hand if you love Jesus! Tell the person next 
to you that you love Jesus! Shout hallelujah if you love 
Jesus! Stand on your head if you love Jesus!" Nobody 
on the sidewalk did anything but continue steadfastly 
on their ways. Apparently nobody loved Jesus that day, 
at least not during business hours. 

The religion barrage also included Buddhists. 
Zoroasters, Bahais. Neptune-worshippers, cargo- 
. cullers, adorers of muskrats, and an infinite admixture 
of other creeds. But not all the mind manipulator were 
religiously oriented. 

“Football!" shouted a beer-bellied middle-aged man 
with incredibly bad breath. He was wearing a Redskins 
sweatshirt and jumped out at me from the far side of a 
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Mefro workers’ portable toilet. "Gotta have tofu ball' 
More football! Football even' day.' Make it the national 
Sport, guy! Mandatory laws saying you gotta go to a 
game at least once a week! And football on all channels 
twenty-four hours ! We can do it, fella! Nixon's backin' 

Us up on it! Sign this, okay?" >. • ,' 

By this time the pigskin advocate was flanked by two 
“teammates," I assume to tackle me in case 1 found a 
hole. Looking around me I noticed that dozens of these' 
fanatics had permeated' th* block, many of thrift 
< wearing helmets and shoulder-pads. Pro football borfcs 
me stitt". but seeing that l would' not get much yardage 
until I signed their petition, I gave in an scribbletj an 
illegible signature on the greasy clipboard. 

“Thanky. -sir!" said the . right guard, drooling. 
"There’s gonna be football!" And he emphasized the 
last word by assuming the thrfed-point position >and 
lungi.ng at a construction corppany sawhorse, destroy- 
- ing the wooden implement and also severely bruising 
his Own shoulder. ( 

r So far, 1 had only been subjected lo positive appeals. 
But as 1 walked further, the atmosphere was made ugly 
by hatemongering hordes, determined, to. make others 
miserable. Man’s creativity has apparently given" him 
the ability to find innumerable entities as targets of 
hatred. And man’s strength and, perseverance seems to 
have' given him the power to steadfastly pursue /.hit' 

(SCe ELLIOTT, p. 5) : 


On Nuclear Proliferation 


In his futile attempt to escape domestic criminal 
prosecution through a grandstanding foreign policy. 
President Nixon may have done as much damage to the 
future of world peace as he has already done to “law 
and order.” v 

His promise of “peaceful” nuclear power plants to 
Israel and Egypt (each of which can produce enough 
plutonium to make dozens of nuclear bombs) is another 
ominous sign of the single most dangerous trend in 
modern history — the increasing simplification and pro- 
liferation of nuclear technology. 

Paul Leventhal, who is a special counsel to the Senate 
Subcommittee on Reorganization, Research, and In- 
ternational Organizations, wrote one of those Sunday 
Times columns that takes all the taste out of breakfast 
For Leventhal, the basic issue of the “peaceful” use of 
nuclear power is safeguards. He cites an Atomic Energy 
Commission study which concluded that two physicists, 
right out of graduate school with new doctorates, could 
design an atomic bomb from current public literature if 
they could obtain the necessary plutonium. Unfortu- 
nately, the present international security system for 
nuclear power plants amounts to little more than an 
audit Leventhal wants a more formidable security 
system to safeguard “legitimate governments" from 
thefts and sabotage by revolutionaries and terrorists. 

He leaves unanswered the question of what happens 
if one of these “legitimate" nations becomes another 
Hitler’s Germany. Already India (not the most 
advanced or well-run of nations) has shown what a 
relatively new initiate into Western technology can do 
with a little foreign plutonium. It certainly can’t be long 
before the leap is made by every banana repub'ic with 
enough money to pay an irresponsible broker country 
that has a balance of payments problem. 


Can you imagine what a lunatic like Idi Amin would 
do with a bomb of his own? Or, to cite George Will’s 
classic nightmare, how about the IRA with a really big 
surprise for an unaware London? 

Perhaps the movement toward nuclear power 
plants — and therefore widely available weapon-grade 
plutonium — is too far Advanced to Stop. Already the 
lure of international superstardom has drawn seven op- 
tions into the most prestigious of power clubs. But 
surely", if the U.S. cannot do anything to stop this po- 
tentially deadly spread, we can at least make it as ■ 
difficult as possible for other players to enter the 
already too complicated balance. 

Even assuming the AEC and its international 
counterpart can organize, as Leventhal suggests, an 
effective safeguard system (which I doubt), with the 
over 1 ,000 nuclear power plants planned for the rest of 
this country alone, the odds do not favor the good guys. 
All this, mind you, disregards the horrible spectre of an 
accident, dismissed by the AEC as unlikely but alarm- 
ing to many non-AEC energy experts like Barry Com- 
moner. 

Clearly, there should be a moratorium on nuclear 
power plant construction in this country and a cessa- 
tion of all nuclear exports to other countries. Other 
energy sources have not been sufficiently researched. It 
seems that this country’s government always thinks big 
and ignores more practical alternatives — e.g. family- 
sized sola* and wind power units — that are already 
working throughout the country. 

The trend toward increasing use of nuclear energy 
may one day be judged to be beneficial — permitting 
mankind to feed six billion people and travel to the 
stars. So far, however, every additional country with 
nuclear power wants to have a bomb. It is perhaps one 
Pandora’s box better left unopened. 
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John Buchanan 


Negotiating with Hostage-Holding Prisoners 


6. Any allegations of beatings by 
guards, long periods of solitary con- 
finement, filthy sanitary, conditions, 
etc. within the prison facility are to 
be answered by the statement that 
they are "matters for internal con- 
sideration by prison authorities and 
are not the responsibility of anyone 
else." Indicate that legitimate con- 
cern is proper, but that there is no 
room for irutsidc meddling. Try to 
hold off any promises for reform 
studies until well into the nego- 
tiations. as you can later claim that 
they were incorrectly made in a con- 
dition of near-exhaustion. 

7. Remind everybody that things 
are worse in Russia. 


Letters to the Editor 


Kim-Andrew Elliott's article 'Educated and Out of Work," in' the June 
1 1 th Hatchet, paints a picture of gloom and despair. There is no question 
that the college graduate of the 70’s has a more difficult tltne finding 
(postgraduate) employment than did the 60’s graduate. However, the idea 
that nothing is available so don't bother td look is far from accurate. 

The' motivation, . thoroughness and" creativity with which one approaches 
his career preparation and job search are. directly related to success in 
obtaining a good first job. Because of the great demand for college-educated 
manpower in the 60's, :career decisions and preparation was often put off 
until graduation, since there were many opportunities available. If “the" job 
couldn't be obtained, then one could always fall back on areas where the 
vacancies were plentiful such as teaching or the government. 

Things have changed. Ask anyone who has looked for a teaching or a 
government job lately. The 70's graduate does not have the luxury of putting 
career decisions off and waiting for job offers that his predecessor had. 
Throughput the 70’s and early 80's there will be, a projected over-supply of 
college graduates. This doesn't mean there will be no jobs, but they will be 
fewer and the competition will be greater. v ; 

Underclassmen should know this<end take appropriate steps; and for 
those who have graduated, there is still hope. ’ - 

The article mentions people, hoping that an exciting position will 
"miraculously fall into their laps." ft also mentions perusing the want ads. 
In addition toihe. traditional job search techniques — want ads, application 
forms, civil' service tests, personnel offices, etc. — more innovative 
approaches are necessary. There are examples of\G.W students interviewing 
executives for academic assignments and receiving job offers. A large part of 
the hiring decision is subjective so the importance of impression, and 
communication (resumes and interviews) cannot be overemphasized. 

In professions like accounting and engineering, there is a direct link 
.between education and work- For the liberal arts or intedisciplinary student, 
the transition is much more difficult. There are opportunities, albeit fewer 
than in years, past, for an individual with the trained analytical mind and 
developed communication skills obtained through a liberal arts education to 
be hired and trained in the specific responsibilities of the job. However, the 
individual must assess his own skills, interest, and motivation; have a 
general idea what he or she wants to do. 

The article did not mention the Garter Services Office whose 
responsibility it' is to assist students with' their career decisions and 
preparation as well, as getting their careers started. The very fact that GW 
has such an office reflects an institutional commitment to help its graduates 
avoid the "educated and out of -work" syndrome. There are no panaceas nor 
miracle Workers available at Career Services, but there is genuine concern 
and an effort to help. 

The underclassman should learn a lesson from these articles and start the 
career decision and preparation process ear|y. And the cream cheese eating, 
disillusioned scholars out there on 23rd Street should think about some of 
the ideas presented here in terms of organizing their job campaigns. To both 
groups I suggest that the CSO has something to offer. Gordon Gray 

Asst. Director of Carger Services 


rians 


ELLIOTT, from p. 4 ' 

feelings of hate to their most 
nauseating extremes. From all sides 
I was handed fistfuls of printed 
matter blaming all of the world’s ills 
on various races or creeds or 
organizations. 

A short man in suspenders 
approached me and asked. "Are yoq 
a Bulgarian?" ’. _ . , - ' 

"No." ) answered, mystified. 

> "Ifs.-a good thing! We have to get 
rid of all Bulgarians!" 

"Why?" I should not have con- 
tirfued the conversation, bqt -my 
curiosity overcame me. , 


"They are terrible, terrible! Here, sanity were advocating such things 
I have proof!" He shows me an il- as sending atomic weapons to 
lustrated pamphlet. "They will Rhodesia to protect the anti-Com- 
kidnap your children! They had munist whites there from the 
kidnapped thousands of children Peking-inspired African threat. Al- 
ffom fine Western stock and are so, a petition asking the President to 
forcing .them to work- as slave order a giant “Freedom Wall” to be 
laborers in underground factories in built around the borders of the 
Nebraska that manufacture pro- United States and to cut off all 
cessed cheese from goat’s milk, diplomatic relations with all foreign 
Here, look!" He grabbed the folder countries at once. There was a 
from my hand and turned to the movement to remove all Indians 
third page showing a blurred photo- from Indian reservations so the 
graph with obscure images dn tl\e “West will finally be won." The 
scrubland of Nebraska. native Americans would be sent , to 

Other activists of questionable Madagascar. ' 

-j— Lexrxn u*vw*tf%*i*«*i* * j Finally, there were two middle- 
~ • \ aged women dressed like nurses 

proposing in their tracts that all 
I ■ birds everywhere be killed and 

_ forced into extinction. “They are 

, W , prime carriers of diseases known to 

- '! be fatal to man," claimed the ladies. 

N 

While the other hate- missionaries 
were unmolested, these two were 
brought to justice in a most appro- 
priate way. An entire division of 
Connecticut Avenue Pigeons dark- 
ened the sky above the pseudo- 
nurses and issued a large, well- 
aimed dosage of the same stuff that 
comes from the minds and leaflets, 
of the anti-birds and all the haters 
that plagued the city on that day. 
The rest of us on the sidewalks 
smiled and cheered. 


If this word means anything to you, 

- v . * ' \ > s - . 

become a Hatchet photographer 

- --'v s- • * . u * * *• . 

Contact the Hatchet Rm. 433, Ctr. 676-7550 
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Summer Sales Position 


At the Top of the 

^.University 

PVcenter. 


Unclassified Ms 


LILI BARRY'S 


Research subjects needed. Must have taken 
S.A.T.’s within the last six yean, and be 
willing to answer an anonymous question- 
naire about drug use. Will pay $5 lor two 
hours of pencil-and-paper tests. Call Fonya 
Delong between 6 and 8 P.M. at 383-7550. 


Guess What! "i 

Ve’re Open 

> 6-12 pm i 

Mon-Fri -} 


2024 Eye Street. N.W. 


Key positions openings In Software Systems 
Analysts. Radio Frequency Systems Anal- 
ysts: Require advanced degree, experience, 
secret clearance: attractive salary benefits 
with great potential. Send resume to: 
Optimal Data Corporation. 8400 Baltimore 
Blvd Suite 320. College Park. Maryland 
207*0 


$1 .00— Choice of Jumbo Kosher Hot Dog, 
Kosher Salami, Liverwurst and mug of beer 
From 3 to 7 p.m. only 

Special 

OPEN 

MON.-FR1. . 

11:30 a.m.— 2:00 a.m, 


ABORTION. BIRTH CONTROL INFO & 
REFERRAL-NO FEE Up to 24 weeks 
General anesthesia. Vasectomy, tubal liga- 
tion also available Free pregnancy test. Call 
PCS, non-prollt. 202-298-7*96. 

Female roommate needed. One bedroom apt. 
on campus. Fully furnished and beautiful. 
(148.00 per month. CaM -Amy -848-1908 


OPEN 

SAT. & SUN. 
6:00 p.m.— 2:00 a.m 
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Dimock Gallery Houses Rrtists’ Workshops 


by Drew Trachtenberg 

John David Souther, Chris Hillman, Richard Furay 
have for years traveled near fame and success, but they 
have never achieved it themselves. They’re trying to 
change all of that now, however. Taking a cue, and a 
few other things, from Crosby, Stills, Nash, & Young, 
with whom all the members of the new band have at 
some time worked. Souther, Hillman, and Furay have 
joined together to become Souther, Hillman, & Furay. 

Many of their sounds and melodies were not in them- 
selves well known to the Sunday evening Lisner Audi- 
torium audience, but nevertheless, through a sense of 
deja vu. their music possessed an unmistakeable fa- 
miliarity. The influence of Stephen Stills seemed par- 
ticularly strong. Difficult as it is to imagine, the four 
month-old Souther, Hillman, Furay Band has managed 
to combine the sounds of such super groups as Poco, 


Buffalo Springfield, Manassas, and the Byrds (Furay 
having been with the first two, and Hillman the latter 


plm dm* ■ 


John David Souther performs with the Souther, Hillman, and Furay 
the enthusiastic response of a near-capacity crowd in lisner Auditorium. 
Souther, who has previously kept to the background, is now emerging, along 
with Chris Hillman and Richard Furay, as a musician hi his own right, 
(photo by Hanson) „ , 


haying been with the first two, and Hillman the latter 
two), and still add a dimension of their own which 
.amounts to putting the last piece of a jig-saw puzzle 
into place. 

Their show, one of a summer-long, country-wide 
tour, proved not only that the trio has a lot more going 
for it than a simple abundance of musical ability, but 
also that they belong on stage, in a live performance. 
They were performers — more than just musicians. This 
is a result of being able to not only blend their sounds, 
but also their experience. 

Their confidence on stage enables them to have a 
good time, and this atmosphere was easily and willingly 
transmitted to the near-capacity audience. 

Souther appeared to take control from the outset, . 
even though he was later removed from the spotlight by 
the crowd’s affection for Furay, as the band opened 
with some hard rock which nearly shook the paint off of 
the already-peeling walls of Lisner. 

Their vocals were clear, crisp, and sharp, and the in- 
strumentals nearly perfect. The finely tuned back- 
ground music which they had long been providing to 
some of rocks’ big name superstars served them well in 
concert. Especially outstanding was the flamboyant 


style and highly refined percussions provided by Jim 
Gordon (Derek atid the Dominoes, Traffic). 

Paul Harris, piano and organ, and A1 Perkins, lead 
guitar, both formerly of Manassass, also provided a 
skillful type of accompaniment which is > such an 
integral part of the Crosby, Stills, Nash, Young, et al 
style. ■ * 

Each of the three main performers had solo stage op- 
portunities; even, though well received, the individual 
efforts did not match the near perfection of the sum Of 
the parts — again very much reminiscent of their former 
associates who have not fared as well individually as 
they did together. 

Souther sang a pair of “iove sohgi,” the highlight of 
which carbtf" a few bars into the first when he broke a 
guitar string. He said that the song waS cut appropri- 
ately short, however, as.it concerned a "one night 

stand." j , 

Chris'Hillman chipped in with some country tunes 

which started out with spme flair and excitemenl, but 
did nof finish that Way. Richard Furay sang a slow 
version of “Kind Women,” his greatest contribution to 
Buffalo Springfield: 

The audience was put in a receptive frame of mind by 
the warm-up performance of Emmy Lou Harris and the 
Angel Band. The band, of local origin, often appears at 
Childe Harold and other area clubs. , ' ' 

V Harris sang a variety of country,- folk, and rock tunes 
with a style similar to that of Joan Baez, yet. adding a , 
distinctive feature of her own. Most impressive in 
Harris’s band’s 90 minute show were' the -light, mellow 
sounds that prodded the enthusiastic audience to ask 
for, and receive, an encore. Harris was very grateful for 
the warm response, sincerely thanked the audience, , 
noting that”! wanted to play this song anyway." • ' 

Harris reappeared during the main show, providing 
Hillman with 'Some fine vocal and mandolin 
accompaniment fpr his country efforts." 

In the end, the Souther. Hillman. Furay perfor- , 
malice, sponsored by New Era Follies, proved that they 
are ready- to, receive the success and plaudits that had 
long evaded them by remaining in the background. 


by Lenore D. Miller 

How does an artist work and how 
can artists of different disciplines 
integrate their statements? These 
questions were posed during a 
unique series of exhibitions and 
demonstrations in the Dimock 
Gallery from June 10 through July 9. 
This experimental program, called 
"The Artist at Work,” was jointly 
sponsored by GW Summer Sessions 
and the Dimock Gallery. In order to 
liberate the often static exhibition 
format, artists were invited to move, 
work, and create in the gallery 
space. 

Jack H. Dorner, a local artist and 
instructor, opened the series with his 
fibre sculptures of crocheted wool. 
The imposing presence of these 
sizable pieces involved the viewer in 
a total spacial experience. The artist 
created an environmental crocheted 
sisal piece, a canopy-like structure 
in the front center of the gallery. 
Looping and tying the piece to 
hooks along the picture molding, 
the work quickly grew in size and 
complexity before the visitors’ eyes. 

The black rope net of Dorner’s 
sculpture provided a flexible yet 
intricate structure with which Mar- 
tha Ramsay's dance improvisation 
group worked. The talented trio 
was Barbara Mueller, Michele 
Gordon, and Sandra Goodman. 
Since the technique of dance 
improvisation allows for a very open 
range of expression, the dancers 
derived their movements and mood 
from the sculptures on display, 
moving apart for solos and together 
for ensembles. 

On June 17 and 19, Dorner 
returned to demonstrate crochet 
and tapestry weaving techniques for 


gallery visitors. He demonstrated a 
unique method for- weaving small 
tapestries. r , . . ’ 

Ramsay's dancers returned on 
June 21 to work in the Lower 
Lounge area of Lisner, briftgingwith 
them props such as clothing, balls, 
feathers, ladders, as well as two 
guest artists to work along with the 
original dance group. The dancers 
alternatively performed with rec- 
ords, vocalized sounds, and resp- 
onded to each other’s movements. 

Elllen Vincent’s unusual contri- 
bution to the program was a 
demonstration of body casting 
technique. On June 26, Vincent 
began making a mold of Larry 
Chappelear’s .jorso with, plaster- 
impregnated bandages. As the 
plaster dries quickly, the model was 
covered with layers of bandages 
until his body and face were suitably 
encased. In the midst of the 
demonstration, which attracted 
' many visitors and media reporters, 
everyone was alerted to ]eave the 
gallery because of the removal of 
volatile chemicals from nearby 
Calhoun Hall. The mold had to be 
removed prematurely, but it seemed 
to sustain no serious damage when 
the casting was removed. The 
plaster mold was used as part of a 
composite wall sculpture of plaster 
and wood the artist was building in 
the gallery. 

Art, dance, and music flowed 
together in the demonstration on 
July 1. The dance group, dressed in 
flesh-colored leotards, improvised to 
the music of Peter Smith from GW’s 
music department The rhythms 
ranged from baroque and classical 
pieces to jazz solos for lead guitar. 


Smith also performed a solo music 
demonstration with taped accom- 
paniment on June 27. The dancers 
moved around the gallery, respond- 
ing to Vincent’s sculptures which 
were on display, and interpreted in 
dance the complete plaster wall 
relief. 

Peter Nelson transformed the 
gallery into a medieval craftsman's 
atelier on July 3 and 5. Carefully 
mixing his powdered pigments with 
the egg tempera medium, Nelsen 
demonstrated the meticulous paint- 
ing methods employed by the 


Renaissance masters, showing small 
panel paintings at various stages of 
development. • », 

On July 8 and 9, Turker Ozdogan, 
an instructor of ceramics at GW, 
demonstrated the slab technique 
and hollow ring forms thrown on the 
potter’s wheel. The slab technique 
consists of pressing a flat piece of 
clay onto a textured surface and 
rolling this around a form to make a 
hollow shape. A base is then added 
for stability. The hollow ring form 
thrown on a wheel is a technique 
pioneered by Ozdogan for ceramic 


sculpture; This is the first time he 
demonstrated the -procedure 'foi* 
public. - - «- 

“The Artist at Work" program 
was the culmination of months of , 
planning and cooperation among <*■ 
the art. dance, and music depart- 
ments, in which the Dimock Gallery 
acted as a catalyst ' for the mixed 
media events. The positive reaction 
from the GW community was 
encouraging, and the staff of the 
gallery hope that more cooperative 
venture of this nature can be ." ■ 
arranged. ’■ V 


‘ 

w 




Larry Chappefaar’i tore* as 1 
Stratton of body casting. The 


to 

•f a demon - 
• was part of 


the Dtaoclc Gallery’s "The Artist at Work" 
(photo by Epstoto) , - ' 
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Fellow Travelers Aim for Fame 
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Blue Blood Suicide Versus Eminent Domain 


by Marilyn McMahon i s concerned with the reactions of helps to keep the play from going 

William Douglas-Home’s Lloyd the family to her plan and their at- stale. Throughout the play, Robert- 
George Knew My Father, playing at tempts to change her decision. son, a stereotypical English butler, 

the Eisenhower Theater in the Most of the cast of Lloyd George shows little surprise over the odd 
Kennedy Center through July 27, do an excellent job of turning this events which has grasped the Booth- 
lives up to its tremendous popularity fundamentally banal comedy into royd household. Yet, with subtle ex- 
with the London critics. Never does an extremely entertaining, funny pressions and gestures. Robertson’s 
the mirthful atmosphere created in play. For instance, the matter-of- reactions to the bizarre events are 
the first act by Meriel Forbes, Simon fact manner in which Meriel Forbes quite humorous. There is one point 
Merrick, and Sir Ralph Richardson portrays Lady Boothroyd’s elaborate in tile play when Lady Boothroyd 
diminish. Actually, the plot of the preparations for the' grave and insists that Simon -Greene, her 
play is neither original nor exciting, funeral keeps the audience laugh- future in-law, sing the tune “Lloyd 
But the combination of the comic ing. Not until the very end of the last George Knew My Father." The the 
characters created by the author act do her actions become boring song only contkins the words “Lloyd 
and .the excellent casting of this when she sentimentalizes her af- George knew my father, my father 
production make Lloyd George one fection for her aging, senile hUs-'~ knew Lloyd George." Robertson 
of the funniest plays written in' band. ’ - - enters the room while' the recital is 

recent years. ", David Stoll, who plays Rev.’ going on and with a look of mild 

> - ' Trevor Simmonds, is outstanding. — ; 

Basically, the plot focuses on the xh e * scenes in ■ which the timid , . , 

character Lady Boothroyd (Meriel minister attempts to change Lady 

Forbes), an eccentric woman with an Boothroyd’s mind about suicide are 

exceedingly strong sense of family hilarious. By the end of the scene, V " v" 

tradition. To her horror, the govern- - the minister standi' about stuttering 

ment, by an act of eminent domain, in his inarticulate attempt to present , uf 

plans to^take^ over ^some ^of ^the her with the standard religious argu- ^ 

taking one’s 


ments against “taking one’s own 
life.” The arguments fail completely 
and the Rev. Trevor Simmonds is 
left with his mouth open, in an 
extreme, state of confusion. 

Another* tpinon character, the 
Sutler Robertson (Norman Barrs) 


Dylan and. The Band: 
Better for the Change 


HOW MUCH X, * 
DEPENDS Ny 
ON YOU! M 


by Jon Higman 

Dylan and the Band have released the album recorded during their 
spectacular tour earlier this year, and it probably captures as much of the 
tour’s high-energy brilliance as any recording could. These'sixmen must be 
one of the very best concert teams ever assembled dnd on this album- it 
shows. 

The inevitable qualification is that a concert album is not going to be as 
clean and harmonious as a studio album. There are a lot of old favorites on 
these four sides, but they have all changed somewhat since they were taped 
in the studio and every fan has to'decide whether the changes are for the 
better. - — - 1 

Dylan's concert style is declamatory, making his wprk more emphatic and 
aggressive and less melodic. If I were to compare him cut by cut with his 
earlier albums, I would probably regard most of the original versions as 
more adenoidal but better sung. But that’s .not the only criterion, for a 
concert album is just a different breed of cat, and the quality of the Band’s 
instrumental work is seldom matched on the studio releases. 

The Band shouts less than Dylan, and in general their singing is more 
pleasant to hear. * . 

The new album is called Before the Flood ; why, I couldn’t say. The Band 
has eight selections and Dylan has 13, including “Knockin’ on Heaven's 
Door,” never before on an LP. It’s all on Dylan’s label, Asylum, so. I guess 
the Band must have bought off Columbia, which had at first refused to let 
them sing on any other label. All sorts of good stuff is included: "Lay Lady 
Lay" “It Ain’.t Me. Babe,” “Ballad of a Thin Man,” “Just Like a Woman," 
“The Night They Drove Old Dixie Down” (which is really fine), "Stage 
Fright” (which is even ..better), “The Weight," and so on. Following a 
well-established custom, “Like a Rolling Stone” gets to be the finale, 
followed here by “Blowin’ in the Wind” for an encore. 

"Stone” starts off quietly, most unlike the-studioliit. Then Garth .Hudson 
gives us the tune on the organ; and everybody comes in loud, with Dylan 
singing almost sadly. Gradually he becomes more excited and accusatory, 
and if there’s a flood anywhere on the album, it's the flood of music that has 
risen by the song's end. 

“Blowin' in the Wind" is electrified. I think it is very' well electrified, but I 
don’t want to debunk the folky bloc of Dylan’s fans, who regard such things 
ap unbecoming. . , , , , „ 

Congratulations N to Barry Feinstein for his cover art. And shame on 
Asylum Records for its list price of$12. Fortunately. both Discount Records 
and Record and Tape Ltd. have it for eight, and I hear that out in the 
suburbs, Korvettes is selling it for half price. 


You name it .( » we pay several attractive 
rates dependingon’how much and’ how long 
you save! > ’ ; * 


For example, a $5,000 minimum 48 month 
savings certificate at the current 1Vi% 
annual rate earns you ; 


We’ll even make an extra special offer 
you can’t refuse for a $100,000 ninety 
day certificate! Ask for details. 


Earnings compounded daily; paid quarterly 

% 9 

On all certificate accounts, a substantial 
interest penalty for early withdrawal is ? 
required Xjy federal regulation. 


SO YOU WANT TO GOTO 
w 4/r LAW SGHOOL? 


PREP COURSE 


Savings and Loan Association 

* OlF WASHINGTON 

610 13th STREET, N.W. 347-2370 

1900 Pennsylvania Avenue, N.W. USA-1935 
lefhesda.- Woodmont & Cordell Avenues 654-4400 


Para-legal training 
also available 


Tuition S70 for full course 
$25 for mafh-graph section only 
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Tallent Rebuilds 
Faith in Ability 
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_ Hie 5,000 seat basketball arena of the Charles Smith Center 

» v - „ • ■* % 

Fieldhouse Work on Schedule; 
Hopes ‘Slight’ for Early Finish 


Construction on the Charles E. 
Smith Center, GW’s athletic and 
physical education complex, is on 
schedule, but "the chances are 
slight” that it will be ready for any 
1974-75 basketball games according 
to Athletic Director Bob Faris. 

“The contractor tells me he’ll do 
everything possible [to finish in time 
for basketball]," said Faris, “but he 
can make "no definitive promise.” 
The building is scheduled to be done 
May 1, 1975, The last GW home 
game is February 26, 1975 against 
Georgetown. 

Located on the block bordered by 
22nd and 23rd Streets on the east 
and the west and G and F Streets on 
' the north and the south, the $6.6 
million structure will feature a 5,000 
seat arena. 

Faris said he thinks the 5,000 
capacity will “meet our needs." The 
basketball team’s current home 
court. Ft. Myer, in Arlington, Va.. 
seats 2,400. 

According to Faris, the fieldhouse 
with 7,000 seats would have cost 
over $10 million and with 10,000 
seats over $12 million. 

The basketball floor will be a 
tartan surface, which is more ex- 
pensive than the traditional hard- 
wood, but it is easier to maintain 
and can be used for more activities. 


With the stands rolled up, the'' 
main basketball area can be con- 
verted into two regulation basket- 
ball courts, eight badminton courts, 
three volleyball courts, or two tennis 
courts. _ 

The lower level will have four 
team locker rooms, men’s and 
women’s locker rooms, training, 
equipment and/- seminar rooms, 
seven handball courts, two squash 
courts, and a pool. % 

The eight-lane pool is 75lee~t long 
and has a diving well for one and 
three meter boards. 

The main level vyill house the ath- 
letic department and physical edu- 
cation department offices as well as 
the main basketball floor. ~ ( '' 

On the second level, there will b? 
the main entrance for games, an 
auxiliary gym, an exercise room for 
gymnastics and wrestling 'and -an- 
other room with exercising equip- 
ment such as bicycles. 

The last room wifi also have a 
cage for golf and batting practice. 

Vice-President for Development, 
Dr. Seymour Alpert, said fund 
raising for the building is “going 
fairly well.” Alpert said total 
pledges and assets total 3.6 million 
and a “big push" will start-- in 
August. 7 

Alpert said the building will be a 


HUGE FRAME SELECTION 
ALL THE LATEST STYLES 

X--. i — ■— — — — — — — 

• EYES EXAMINED • PRESCRIPTIONS FILLED 

* CONTACT LENSES * ONE HOUR SERVICE 

Special Student Discount 


by Stuart Oelbaum 

GW basketball star Pat Tallent 
has an unusual construction job tjiis 
summer. He’s rebuilding his knee 
and his confidence. 

After scoring 64 joints in the 
Colonials’ first three games last 
season, Tallent suffered a knee in- 
jury which required surgery -and 


is on a good team;" he added “there 
can’t be any weak links." 

With two years of eligibility left 
(last year didn’t count since he 
missed most of the season), Tallent 
didn’t seem that concerned with the 
draft, although he will be eligible at 
the end of next season. 

Since he will have five years to 


sidelined him for the remainder of complete his academic require- 


the season. ' - ments, Pat was confident of gradu- 

“The knee's getting better," Said ating. He made the Dean’s List last f 
the 6-3 guard in a phone interview semester and declared “I'm getting 
from his Langely, Kentucky Home, the hang of school.”.- 
Tallent said he's Jilting weights to If he doesn't return to the Mary 


"showplace for the University.” 
Faris called the Center “the most 
exciting thing to happen to the 
athletic and recreation needs of our 
University.” 

-According -to “ Faris, the Tin 
Tabernacle, GW’s men gymnasium 
on -H Street, will be torn down when 
the new Center is completed. 
"Maybe they’ll sell the bricks for 
souvenirs," joked Faris, who played 
three varsity basketball games in the 
Tin in 1935. 

The women's gym on 23rd Street 
will be used for dance and other 
programs once the Smith Center is 
done. 

Jagger at GW! 

Jagger is back in town; hot Mick, 
but his father. 

Professor B. J. Jagger, a visiting 
lecturer from Avery Hill College of 
Education — a constituent college of 
the University of London, England, 
is conducting a workshop in com- 
parative European physical educa- 
tion and recreation at GW through 
July 26. 

The workshop is designed to ac- 
quaint teachers with physical educa- 
tipn and movement studies in 
England’s schools. 

Sports Shorts 

GW Adds 


strengthen his leg, but that he can’t 
play at full speed yet. ; 

Pat is, however, enthusiastically 
looking forward to next season, “ft 
[the knee) may hurt and it ’may 
swell," he said, “but I'll be ready by 
December.’.’ 

The sharpshooter alsd-has to re- 
store his confidence in his ability. 
“I'm basically a confidence player,” 
he explained. “To play well you have 
to think you’re the best.” 

Although he couldn’t play St full 
speed, Tallent worked out wth good 
competition when he was a coun- 
selor at Maryland coach Lefty 
Driesell’s summer camp for a week 
in June. 

“1 didn't feel too bad," Pat com- 
mented, after playing with Terps 
Tom McMillen, Mo Hdwfird, Tom 
Roy, former Virginia great Barry 
Parkhill. and AU- star Wilbur 
Thomas. At the camp, he worked at 
the offensive station with McMillen 
and Earl Tatum of Marquette. ' «. 

If the camp is willing to give him 
the raise he asked for, Tallent said 
he will go back for another week in' 
August. He added. that working for 
Lefty will in no way dimihish.h'is de- 
sire to defeat the Terps next season. 

Pat is optimistic about next sea- 
son. GW has four starters returning 
from last year's 14-11 season plus 
Tallent. He is also looking forward 
to not shouldering as much of the 
scoring burden as he did as a sopho- 
more two years ago. 

In that 17-9 season, .Tallent led 
the team with a 18.8 average and his 
backcourt mate Keith Morris only 
averaged 7.5. Last season, Morris, 
always a defensive gem, also spark- 
led on offense and led the Colonials 
with a 16.2 mark. 

Pat doesn't anticipate any rivalry 
with Morris, who will be a senior. 
Calling himself and Keith “unself- 
ish players," Tallent said there will 
be less pressure on each of them 
since both can score. “That’s how it 


land camp, Tallent will keep his job 
as q lifeguard .until he returns to 
GW in August to begin working out. 

When he 'returns to full speed. Pat 
said he'll be .ready to take on the 
likes of Thomas and the rest of the 
GW foes. He may even be ready to 
meet the toughest of them all; his 
brother Bob (a GW coach and 
former GW All-American). 

“I've never beaten Bob in one-on- 
one,'" he lamented. "He just beats 
me to death. He’s a helluva player 
and a lot smarter." 



Pat Tallent 
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Baseball coach Bob Tallent signed righthanded and 
lefthanded pitchers to bolster his pitching corps for the 
1974-75 season. 

The Colonials lost the mainstay of their mound staff, 
Pat Pontius, who was graduated in the spring. 

Craig Floyd, the righthander, and Mark Childs, the 
southpaw, both pitched for Sherwood High School in 
Sandy Spring, Md. 

In four years, Floyd hurled 153 2/3 innings, compiled 
a 20-5 record and 1.23 ERA and fanned 220 batters. 
Sherwood won the Montgomery County title in 1971 
and 72. 

Childs had an 11-3 mark and a 0.89 ERA in two 
years of pitching. He also plays first base and batted 
.404. Childs was also an All-County safety and tight end 
in football. 

Pontius compiled a staff-leading 7-4 record and a 
2.36 ERA last year for the Colonials. The leading 
returning hurler is Pat O’Connell. O’Connell was 4-6 
with a 3.38 ERA las year as a junior. 


Soccer coach Georges Edeline signed Patric Fasusi to> 
a grant-in-aid. fasusi, a native of Nigeria, is 25 and 
plays for a Nigerian club in Washington. * « 

Edeline said Fasusi is primarily a forward, but can 
play anywhere on the field. He has played in high 
school and for clubs in Nigeria and in D.C. and is "very 
experienced," according to Edeline. 

* * * 

J. Dallas Shirley, a former GW basketball player, 
was elected president of Colonials, Inc., an alumni 
grojjp which promotes iptercollegiate athletics. . . , # ■ 

• Shirley succeeds Martin Kitsch, who was president 
for the past two years. Shirley received his B.A. and 
M.A. degrees from GW. 

- A member of the Board of T rustees of the Basketball 
Hall of Fame, Shirley has belonged to many officiating 
associations and was an assistant to the Southern 
Conference Commissioner. 

Other Colonial offices elected were Dave Shapiro, 
vice-presidenL Randy Click, secretary, and Dr. Alvin 
Jensen, treasurer. - 



